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A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Lime- 
rick, (Ireland,) concerning EpwWARD ALEX- 


ANDER. 
(Concluded from page 467.) 


Being in a tried state of mind, ‘some time 
after, he supplicated nearly as follows,—“ Oh 
lord God Almighty! I acknowledge my sins, 
my omissions and my commissions, from my 
youth up to the present day; yet, O Lord, be 
pleased in thy merey to look down upon us, and 
regard us, for we are brought very low; thou 
dost not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children 
of men; and be pleased, O Lord! whichever way 
it is, soon to say, ‘it is enough.’”’ Soon after, 
something being said of wishing to relieve him, 
he replied, “In the Master’s time.’ Shortly 
after this period it was remarked that his. pain 
subsided. A few hours before his close,.in ad- 
verting to it, he said, “The will of the Lord be 
done ;” and after a pause remarked, “’Tis awful 
to contemplate it, but to me it is fraught with 
holy resignation.” Looking on those around 
him, he said, “See how peaceful I am, and I 
hope all your latter ends may be like mine.” To 
his elder children, “ Press toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of Godin Christ 
Jesus. What a blessing it is when our sins go 
beforehand to judgment. The Lord is my strength 
and my stay; he also is become my salvation ; 
what more do I want?” To one of his brothers 
he said, “ T cannot perceive a shadow in the way 
of my spirit being joined to saints and angels, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, whose 
hames are written in heaven.”” At his desire 
several Friends, then in the house, collected in 
his room, and although in an exhausted state 
he was enabled in a weighty, impressive manner 
‘0 express himself as follows: ‘It is said that 
it is through many tribulations we enter the 
kingdom; and it would seem that these fiery 





trials are permitted to purge away the remaining 
dross, that whatever our sins, either of omission or 
commission, they might be washed away. There 
is no cause of discouragement, no sign of the 
great and terrible God in these humiliations ; all 
is mercy. He can work by few as well as by 
many; the prevailing language of my heart is, 
‘Draw me; we will run after thee.’ The Lord 
has not forgotten his people; he remembers them 
in the time of need. I cried unto him from the 
depths; he inclined unto me, and he heard me 
from his holy temple. I proclaim it, not with 
the fear of a dying man, that it is not by works 
of righteousness which we have done, or any 
works of our own, that we are saved; I protest 
before you all, that I have no hope of salvation 
but in the mercy of God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. We have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables, when we made known unto you the 
power and coming of the Lord Jesus, but the 
pure, living, and eternal substance. ‘Strive to 
enter in at the straight gate.’ ‘Call upon me in 
the day of trouble and I will answer thee.’ This 
is a trying time,—this isa proving time,—this 
is a sifting time.” 

To his wife he said, “ Leave thy fatherless 
children, and I will preserve them alive; and 
let thy widows trust in me.” He mentioned one 
great temptation which was presented to him in 
early life; remarking that others, then present, 
might be similarly tried :—‘ The liar came to 
me and tried to persuade me I could never enter 
in at the straight gate, nor gain the place in the 
mansion which my heavenly Father intended for 
me; but I was enabled to pray to Him to assist 
me, which he did, and gave me the assurance,that 
I should.” 

As his close drew nigh, he was evidently en- 
gaged in deep mental supplication, concluding 
vocally as follows, ‘That thy own works alone 
may praise thee, for they alone can praise thee ; 
sad, that thy glory may appear, for thine is the 
kingdom, and the power and the glory, for ever 
and ever. Amen.” The foregoing solemn com- 
munication, particularly the concluding words, 
were delivered in a remarkably strong, clear 
voice, and attended with much power; at the 
conclusion, he asked to be laid down, and as if 
he had nothing more to do, scarcely moved after- 
wards ; but continued to breathe shorter and 
shorter, until about 5 o’clock in the evening of 
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the 6th of Tenth month, when, without the 
slightest struggle, he passed away, and we doubt 
not, his purified spirit entered into its everlasting 
rest. 

His remains were interred in Friends burial- 
ground at Limerick, on the 9th day of the 
Tenth month, 1836. He was in the 49th year 
of his age, having been a minister about five 
years. 

Thus it has pleased the great Head of the 
Church to remove, from works to rewards, our 
beloved Friend, of whom during his brief period 
it may be said, he was a faithful and diligent 
labourer in his Lord’s vineyard. Being careful 
to wait for fresh anointing for every service, his 
ministry was attended with a power that cannot 
easily set forth; and by endeavouring to 
maintain the watch, he was enabled to stand 
clothed with humility and meekness, as a firm 
pillar in support of our various testimonies, and 
was favoured with preservation to the end. 

For the youth of our Society he was deeply 
solicitous, and often discouraged at so little ap- 
pearance of fruit, after so much labour amongst 
them. Great was his desire to see them grow- 
ing in grace, and in the saying knowledge of our 
Lord and Sayiour Jesus Christ, living in the 
fear of their Creator, obeying his commands, 
walking humbly before him, and not following 
the customs and fashions of a vain and delusive 
world. He was very anxious that they should 
read the writings of our early Friends, which he 
valued next to the Holy Scriptures, and express- 
ed much satisfaction that some of those works 
which were out of print had been lately repub- 
lished. 

He frequently held meetings in this city for 
those of other professions, and often, on these 
as well as on other public occasions which pre- 
sented, was powerfully engaged in advocating the 
cause of Truth and righteousness. 

He was diligent in the attendance of all our 
meetings, and his solid, weighty frame of spirit 
therein was instructive, even when not a word 
was spoken. Wherever his lot was cast, the 
sick and the afflicted shared his sympathy; he 
often addressed the language of encouragement 
to the mourners in Zion, yet was concerned to 
warn the careless professors, and those who felt 
conviction, but refused to listen to the reproofs 
of instruction, dwelling on the awful state of 
those whose sins do not go beforehand to judg- 
ment, or who rest in a profession of religion ; 
often expressing, in testimony, that profession, 
without the possession of the Truth, will never 
do anything for us. 

Great was the exercise he felt on behalf of his 
brethren and sisters, that they might know the 
Lord for themselves, and by a surrender of those 
things which are displeasing in his sight, and a 
conformity to what his law written in the heart 
requires, they might experience a death unto sin, 
and a new birth unto righteousness. 


REVIEW. 


In considering thé great loss which the chur, 
has sustained by the removal of this faithfy| 
watchman, we wish to remember how continual. 
ly he directed us from himself as a feeble instru. 
ment to the inward Teacher,who, as he was often 
led to express, was always present, and ¢oy)j 
only qualify for usefulness. He was much ». 
spected and beloved by those who knew him, it 
being his constant endeavour to keep a ep. 
science void of offence towards God and man, 


For Friend’s Review. 


DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL, 


Thomas Camm was born at Camsgill, Wes. 
moreland, in the year 1641, of parents distip. 
guished for their piety, integrity and godly cop. 
cern for their children. Through their excellent 
instruction and religious example, with the 
blessing of Divine Grace, he was earnestly led, 
from childhood, to seek after heaven and heavenly 
things. As he grew up, his understanding was 
divinely enlightened to perceive, that great as 
was the blessing of a guarded education in sound 
religious principles, yet it would not be availing 
unless the heart was regenerated and sanctified 
by the operations of the Holy Spirit. 

He was well qualified for administering the 
Discipline of the Church, being himself a good 
example in conduct and conversation, and fervent 
in his labours to promote among Friends a de- 
meanour answerable to their high profession. 
Actuated by a well tempered and godly zeal, he 
steadfastly withstood that contentious spirit 
which sought to lay waste the tender care of 
Friends over each other, and to foment discord 
and divisions in the church. Yet, with meek- 
ness of wisdom, as a tender father, he encouraged 
the fearful, strengthened the weak, and con- 
forted the mourners, proving himself a faithful 
steward of the manifold grace of God. Being a 
man of peace, he laboured to promote it among 
men of all ranks and classes, and his kind and 
gentle disposition won for him the respect of 
the virtuous wherever he was known. 

He partook largely with his -brethren, in the 
sufferings which the faithful were called to en- 
dure, in that memorable era of the Church of 
Christ, when Friends were gathered as a body, 
and nobly maintained his ground, rejoicing that 
he was counted worthy, not only to believe 10 
Christ, but also to suffer for his name’s sake. 

As he drew near the close of life, he could 
say, “I have great peace and satisfaction in that 
I have done the will of God. The time of my 
departure seems to draw nigh, and I am well 
satisfied. Ihave been pondering in my mind, 
and meditating on the unspeakable mercies and 
loving kindness of God, extended to me all my 
life long, even to this very day. Wonderfu! 
indeed, that such a poor feeble creature as I, 
should be enabled to hold out through the many 
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trials, travails and sufferings, both inward and 
oatwamd, which have fallen to my lot. It has 
‘adeed been the Lord’s doings, who is, and has 
all along been, my buckler and my shield. He 
shall have the praise and glory of all, for He 
alone is worthy of it forever and forevermore.” 

As he was walking over the floor of his cham- 
ber one evening, leaning on his son-in-law’s 
arm, he perceived his limbs to tremble under 
him, from increased weakness, on which he re- 
marked, “ Dear John, when the pillars of the 
house begin to tremble, there is feebleness 
indeed; but blessed are they who, when this 
earthly tabernacle is ready to be dissolved, do 
assuredly know they have a habitation eternal in 
the heavens, whose builder and maker the 
Lord is.” 

About a week before his decease several of his 
grand-children being in the room with him, he 
said to them, “I think I must now leave you. 
If the Lord had seen meet to spare me a little 
longer, I might have been of service to you in 
counsel and advice. But the Lord, the great 
and wise counsellor, will not be wanting to you 
in counsel, as you have your eye to Him above 
all things.” His eldest grand-daughter standing 
by him, he took her hand, and said, “ Dear 
Anna, the Lord will reward thee for thy care 
and pains about me.”” Observing she was much 
affected, he proceeded, “ Death will not be said 
nay, but it will be well with me; the enemy 
cannot touch me; the Lord, who hath been with 
me, and borne up my spirit through and over all 
the various exercises and trials of my time, will 
a with me to the end,—there is no doubt 
of it.” 

The heavenly tranquillity and joy which he 
was permitted to feel, occasioned him at times 
to break forth in praises and thanksgivings to 
the Most High ; his heart appearing to be filled 
with melody. On one occasion he said, “ I have 
served the Lord in sincerity, with all my heart 
and with all my soul and with all my strength ; 
hallelujah, hallelujah, hallelujah, to his name,” 
and so went on magnifying the Lord to the ten- 
dering of all present. Afterward he said, “bear 
me record that I die in perfect unity with the 
brethren ; my love is as firm and true as ever in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the author of our salva- 
tion.” On being asked how he was, he replied, 
“Weak of body but strong in the Lord,—in 
Abraham’s bosom there is sweet repose.” 

Two days before he died, appearing very faint, 
Some wine was given him as a cordial to revive 
his declining strength; but his stomach would 
hot retain it, on which he cheerfully said to his 
son-in-law, “ Thou seest these things will not do; 
but one cup of new wine in the heavenly king- 
dom, with my dear and blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, will make up all.” 

His end being now apparently very near, he 
said, “I hope the Lord, who has been my helper 
‘a many straits and difficulties, will also help 
































among the Muncies. 
the success of these labourers, being of the opin- 
ion that they possess a genuine missionary spirit, 
which labours more for the general good of the 
human family than for increasing the number 
of their church members. 
ing House, which is a good, substantial building, 
stands near the dwelling of the missionary 
family ; and at the ringing of a bell, their peo- 
ple are collected for public worship. 
manner in which this duty is entered upon, gives 
evidence that their minds have been trained to 
consider it as a solemn act. 
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me now.” Taking one of his little grand- 
children upon his knees, he affectionately em- 
braced and kissed her, saying, “God Almighty 
bless thee; the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and 


of Jacob, bless thee, and make thee happy, if it 
be his will.” 


After this he laid down, and continued in a 


very calm and sweet state of mind, and gently 
drawing his breath shorter, without any struggle 
or disturbance, his redeemed spirit departed to 
the mansions of eternal glory and blessedness, 
on the 13th of the First month, 1707-8, in the 
67th year of his age. 


There is a joy in believing that the same firm 


foundation, the same undying hope which sus- 
tained Thomas Camm, in his change from the 
sufferings of time to the sweet repose of Abra- 
ham’s bosom, is still mercifully the free gift of 
God to the believer in Christ Jesus. 
none of us may lose this gift through unfaithful- 
ness, or miss that reward of heavenly rest which 
remaineth, and will for ever remain for the peo- 
ple of God. 


Oh! that 





INDIANS NORTH OF THE KANSAS RIVER. 


Extract of a Letler from Thomas Wells to a Friend 
in this City. 


I have recently visited three of the neigh- 


bouring missionary stations, on the Delaware 
reservation, North of the Kansas river, and was 
gratified to find that, in addition to their other 
labours, the missionaries were busily engaged in 
training the youthful mind for future usefulness. 


My first visit was to the Moravian station 
1 feel a deep interest in 


The Moravian Meet- 


The St hid 


They are regular in 
their attendance on public worship; and from 


my first visit, I have felt a deep interest in 


mingling with them in religious fellowship, 
though differing in the manner of conducting 
meetings for worship. They have a day-school, 
mane bi the missionary, aud once in a month 
he catechises his pupils on their duty to God, 
their Father in Heaven; also on their duty to 
their parents and friends on earth. I was pre- 
sent at one of these interviews, and was much 
pleased with the simple yet impressive manner 
in which religious instruction was imparted to 
the infant mind. They have the first four books 
of the New Testament, printed in their native 
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language; as likewise a hymn and some other 
books ; and most of their aged people can read 
them. They have a small annuity, a portion of 
which is devoted to religious purposes. They 
own no land in this territory ; but live, by per- 
mission, on the lands of the Delawares. Their 
farms are small, but they raise enough for their 
own consumption, and something to spare. ‘This 
band professes to be descended from one of the 
tribes that formed the treaty with William Penn, 
under the great elm tree. They emigrated into 
this country, with their missionary, in 1837, 
from Canada West, on the river Thames, where 
the Christian Indians possess a tract of land, six 
miles by twelve, which was granted to them in 
1788, by the British government. Their num- 
ber at the time of emigration was 180; but 
since they came to reside in this country 
they have been on the decrease; owing 

rincipally to the great difference in the climate. 

‘he greatest mortality was in 1844, when the 
waters of the Kansas overflowed their fields and 
swept away much of their improvements. They 
now number 130 individuals. 

After having had a meeting with this rem- 
nant, the Moravian Missionary kindly offered to 
accompany me to the other two stations, where 
we found an open door to do what appeared as a 
duty. At the Methodist station, we found two 
schools in operation, a day school for children, 
and one in the evening for adults; the latter 
being composed chiefly of persons who have re- 
ceived an education in their youth, but wish to 
go over their former studies. The Methodists 
have been laboring among the Delawares, eigh- 
teen years, and now have about forty church 
members. We had a meeting with the Delawares, 
and returned to the mission family, where we 
were kindly entertained for the night. We had 
some interesting, and I hope, profitable conver- 
sation on the subject of war and slavery; com- 
paring each other’s views with the spirit of the 

ospel. The next morning we proceeded to the 
Baptist station, where we found a boarding 
school, of twenty-five children of both sexes, 
who seemed to have made satisfactory improve- 
ment, both in books, and in their general deport- 
ment. We were much pleased with the school, 
and thought it under good discipline. 

The Baptists have a frame meeting-house, 
where they hold regular meetings. They have 
about twenty church members. 1 returned home 
well satisfied with my visit. 





THE QUEEN’S TOBACCO-PIPE. 
(Concluded from page 477.) 


Proceeding down the dock-yard, you see be- 
fore you a large area literally paved with wine- 
casks, all full of the most excellent wines. On 
our last visit, the wine then covering the ground 
was delicious Bordeaux, as you might easily con- 


vince yourself by dipping a finger into the bung- 
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hole of any cask; as, for some purpose of measyr 
ment, or testing the quality, the casks were mo. 
of them open. This is, in fact, the great depot of 
the wine of the London merchants, no Jes. than 
sixty thousand pipes being capable of bejp 

stored away in the vaults here. One vault alon, 
which formerly was seven acres, has now been 
extended under Gravel-lane, so that at present 7 
contains upward of twelve acres! These yay}ts 
are faintly lit with lamps, but on going in, yoy 
are at the entrance accosted with the singyls, 

demand—“ Do you want a cooper?” Many 

people, not knowing its meaning, say, “No, hy 

no means!’ The meaning of the phrase is, “do 

you want to taste the wines?” when a cooper 

accompanies you to pierce the casks, and give 

you the wine. Parties are every day, and ql] 

day long, making these exploratory and tasting 

expeditions. Every one on eptering is present. 

ed with a lamp at the end of a lath, about two 

feet long, and you soon find yourselves in some of 
the most remarkable caving in the world. Smal] 

streets, which you perceive are of great extent, 
by the glimmering of lamps in the far distance, 
extend before you, and are crossed by others in 

such a manner that none but those well ac. 
quainted with the geography of these subterra- 
nean regions could possibly find their way about 
them. From the dark vaulted roof over head, 
especially in one vault, hang strange figures, 
black as night, light as gossamer, and of a yard 
or more in length, resembling skins of beasts, or 
old shirts dipped in soot. These are fed to this 
strange growth by the fumes of the wine. 

For those who taste the wines the cooper bores 
the heads of the pipes, which are ranged 
throughout these vast cellars on either hand in 
thousands and tens of thousands, and draws a 
glassful. These glasses, though shaped as wine- 
glasses, resemble much wore goblets in their size, 
containing each as much as several ordinary 
wine-glasses. What you do not drink is thrown 
upon the ground; and it is calculated that at 
least a hogshead a day is thus consumed. Many 
parties who wish for a cheap carouse, procure a 
tasting order, take biscuits with them, and drink 
of the best of all sorts of wine in the cellars, and 
in quantities enough to terrify any disciple of 
Father Matthew. 

Not’less striking than these cellars is the Mix- 
ing House above, where there are vats into which 
merchants who wish to equalize all their wines 
of one vintage can have them emptied, and then 
re-drawn into their casks. The largest of these 
vats contains twenty-three thousand two hundred 
and fifty gallons; and to it the famous Heidel- 
burg Tun is a mere keg. ; 

But the reader may ask, what have these wine- 
cellars to do with the Queen’s Pipe? It is this: 
in the centre of the great east vault you come to 
circular building without any entrance. It is the 
root and foundation of the Queen’s Pipe. Quitting 
the vault, and ascending into the warehouse over 
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it, you find that you are in the Great Tobacco 
Warehouse, called the Queen’s W arehouse, be- 
cause the Government rent the Tobacco Ware- 
houses here for fourteen thousand pounds per 
annum. This one warehouse has no equal 
in any other part of the world. It is five acres 
in extent, and yet it is covered with a roof, the 
framework of which is of iron, erected, we be- 
lieve, by Mr. Barry, the architect of the new 
houses of parliament, and of so light and skillful 
a construction, that it admits of a view of the 
whole place; and so slender are the pillars, that 
the roof seems almost to hang upon nothing. 
Under this roof is piled a vast mass of tobacco 
in huge casks, in double tiers ; that is, two casks 
in height. This warehouse is said to hold, when 
full, twenty-four thousand hogsheads, averaging 
one thousand two hundred pounds each, and equal 
to thirty thousand tdéns of general merchandise. 
Each cask is said to be worth, duty included, 
two hundred pounds; giving a sum total of to- 
bacco in this one warehouse, when filled, of four 
millions, eight hundred thousand pounds in 
value! Besides this, there is another warehouse 
of nearly equal size, where finer kinds of tobacco 
are deposited, many of them in packages of buf- 
falo-hide, marked “Giron,” and Manilla for 
cheroots, in packages of sacking lined with pal- 
metto leaves. There is still another warehouse 
for cigars, called the Cigar Floor, in which there 
are frequently one thousand five hundred chests, 
valued at one hundred pounds each, at an aver- 
age, or one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
in cigars alone. 

The scene in the Queen’s Warehouse, to which 
we return, is very singular. Long streets stretch 
right and left between the walls of tobacco-casks ; 
and when the men are absent at one of their 
meals you find yourself in an odd sort of solitude, 
and in an atmosphere of tobacco. Every one of 
these giant hogsheads is stripped twice from the 
tobacco during its stay in this warehouse; once 
on entrance, to weigh it, and again before leav- 
ing, to ascertain whether the mass is uninjured; 
and to weigh what is found good for the duty, 
and for the sale price to the merchant. Thus the 
coopers take all these hogsheads twice to pieces, 
and put them together again. This tobaeco is of 
the strong, coarse kind, for pigtail, shag, snuff, 
&c. The finer kinds, as we have said, go to the 
~ warehouse. 

ut your eye is now aitracted by a guide- 
on which is painted in large letters, To ve 
KILN.” Following this direction, you arrive at 
the centre of the warehouse, and at the Queen’s 
Pipe. You enter adoor on which is rudely 
painted the crown royal and the initials “ V. 
R., and find yourself in a room of considerable 
size, in the centre of which towers up the kiln ; 
& furnace of the conical kind, like a glass-house 
or porcelain furnace. On the door of the fur- 
nace 1s again painted the crown and the “ V, 
R.” Here you find, in the furnace, a huge mass 
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of fire, and around are heaps of damaged tobac- 
co, tea, and other articles ready to be flung upon 
it, as it admits of it. This fire never goes out, 
day or night, from year to year. There is an at- 
tendant who supplies it with its fuel, as it can 
take it; and men, during the day-time, constantly 
coming laden with great loads of tobacco, cigars, 
and other stuff, condemned to the flames. What- 
ever is forfeited, and is too bad for sale, be it 
what it will, is doomed to the kiln. At the 
other Docks damaged goods, we were assured, 
are buried till they are partly rotten, and then 
taken up and disposed of as rubbish or manure. 
Here the Queen’s Pipe smokes all up, except 
the greater quantity of the tea, which, having 
some time ago set the chimney of the kiln on fire 
is now rarely burnt. And strange are the things 
that sometimes come to this perpetually burning 
furnace. On one occasion, the attendant inform- 
ed us, he burnt nine hundred Australian mutton 
hams. These were warehoused before the duty 
came off. The owner suffered them to remain 
till the duty ceased, in hopes of their being ex- 
empt from it; but this not being allowed, they 
were left till so damaged as to be unsaleable. 
Yet a good many, the man declared, were excel- 
lent; and he often made a capital addition to 
his breakfast from the roast that, for some time, 
was so odoriferously going on. On another oc- 
casion he burnt thirteen thousand pairs of con- 
demned French gloves. 

In one department of the place often lie many 
tons of ashes from the furnace, which are sold 
by auction, by the ton, to gardeners and farmers 
as manure, and for killing insects, to soap boilers 
and chemical manufacturers. In a corner are 
generally piled cart-loads of nails and other 
pieces of iron, which thave been swept up from 
the floors, or have remained in the broken pieces 
of casks and boxes which go to the kiln. Those 
which have been sifted from the ashes are eager- 
ly bought up by gunsmiths, sorted, and used in 
the manufacture of gun-barrels, for which they 
are highly esteemed, as possessing a toughness 
ceed all other iron, and therefore calculated, 
pre-eminently, to prevent bursting. Gold and 
silver, too, are not unfrequently found among 
these ashes; for many manufactured arti- 
cles, if unsaleable, are broken up, and thrown in. 
There have sometimes, indeed, been vast num- 
bers of foreign watches, professing themselves to 
be gold watches, but being gross impostures, 
which have been ground up in a mill, and then 
flung in here. 

Such is the Queen’s Tobacco-Pipe, unique of 
its kind, and in its capacity of consumption. 
None of the other Docks have any thing like it. 
It stands alone. It is the Pipe—and as we have 
said, establishes the Queen of England, besides 
being the greatest monarch on the globe, as the 
= of all smokers—not excepting the Grand 

urk, or the Emperor of Austria, the greatest 
tobacconist of Europe.—WHarper’s Magazine. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 


Among the various subjects embraced in the 
inquiries of the late Parliamentary committee, 
was that of juvenile delinquency, respecting 
which they say, (very safely,) “That a larger 
and reformatory 
discipline may advantageously be adopted in 
their case than in that of ordinary criminals.’’— 


amount of industrial trainin 


Page vi. 


That juvenile crime has increased in a ratio 
far greater than population or adult crime, there 
could be no doubt—and one chief cause was be- 
lieved to be, that a vast number of acts were 


made criminal by various acts of Parliament, 


and punishable by fine or short terms of impri- 


sonment. These offences are mostly within the 
range of idle and mischievous boys and youth, 
and as the culprits cannot pay in purse they pay 
in person. 
comes familiarized with a gaol. 
cnce disarmed of its terrors and its shame. In 
a gaol the novice in crime gets acquainted with 
the hardened in guilt; he finds himself the ob- 
ject of commiseration ; he finds that he is better 
clothed, better fed, better housed and better 
cared for within its walls, than in the habitation 
of his parents or the workhouse of his parish ; 
hence petty delinquencies become the prelude to 
the gravest crimes, and the child, acclimated to 
the atmosphere ofa gaol, grows up to manhood, 
disabled from gaining an honest living by hav- 
ing had the brand of crime stamped upon his 
forehead, and he so remains, perhaps, for years, 
a continual burden to the State, until his educa- 
tion is finished in some first-class penitentiary, 
at an expense of some $150 to $200, prepara- 
tory to his transportation from his native land, 
at a further cost of the like sum. 


“Tf, when this child was first charged with 
violating the law, or was first found in destitution 
on the threshold of crime, he had been placed 
in a reformatory establishment, surrounded with 
means and appliances for mental, moral, religious 
and industrial training, instead of costing his coun- 
try, in loss by plunder and in expense of prosecu- 
tions, imprisonmentsand transportation, from 500 
to $750, he would, for one-third of that price, 
have been rendered a useful and valuable mem- 
ber of society, either at home or in any one of 
our colonies to which, as a free emigrant, after 
proper training, he might be willing to be trans- 
ferred. 

To carry out this object, in a cheap and effi- 
cient manner, it is proposed to establish national 
asylums, in which all children, of both sexes, 
however numerous, may be received, and where 
they may be classified according to their sex, 
age and strength, as well as their past pursuits 
and associations: and where they may, from 

time to time, be re-arranged according to their 
conduct, character, and attainments, and accord- 
ing to their intended vocation in after-life. 


“The mind of the child thus be- 
A prison is at 


These establishments, it is intended to 
under the supervision of government inspectors 
and boards of magistrates, on the line of 4}, 
great trunk railroads, by which children ey) 
be transmitted safely, cheaply, and expeditious) 
to and from different parts of the kingdoy 
Outdoor labor is to be united with mental api 
religious education, and with instruction jp qo. 
chanical employment. The length of their eo. 
tinuance in the asylum is not to be determine, 
by a sentence of years or months, but by good 
conduct, industrious habits, and proficiency jn 
some industrial pursuit, which will distinguis) 
the inmates as fit for apprenticeship jn this 
country, or the colonies, or to enter as yolup. 
teers in the naval or military service, as may 
best suit their taste and inclination. 

The cost of these establishments, the commit. 
tee say, would be very inconsiderable when com. 
pared with the enormous sums which, in one 
form or another, these wasters, these destroyers 
of property, now entail upon some portions of 
the community. Children taken into the asy. 
lum before they are confirmed in evil habits, or 
hardened in criminal pursuits, may be easily con. 
trolled, trained and instructed, and may to a con- 
siderable extent, be made productive, if stimu. 
lated by a prospect of reward, to engage in use- 
ful and profitable labor, suitable to their age, 
strength and disposition.” 

The cost of clothing and feeding the inmates 

of the proposed reform schools would be borne 
by the children’s parents or their parishes; by 
those who, by the laws of God and man, are now 
bound to provide them as destitute children, with 
shelter, and with food and clothes. 
It is a notorious fact, say the committee, that 
immoral and dishonest parents encourage their 
children to commit crime ; negligent and thought- 
less parents permit their misconduct ; selfish and 
unnatural parents leave them in a state of desti- 
tution, which they know must infallibly lead to 
starvation or thieving; and even parochial au- 
thorities, by their neglect of parentless and 
friendless children, though they may close their 
eyes against the consequences. of their ne- 
glect, do, in fact, contribute to the same result. 
Both parents and parishes know that they are by 
law bound to provide for children in a state 
of destitution ; the child has, however, only to 
add crime to destitution—has only to join the 
criminal classes-—and the trouble of its future 
government, and the expense of its future main- 
tenance is, as the law now stands, transferred at 
once from the parent and the parish, to the 
county and the State. 

To effect these great objects, it is proposed 
to enact, that “all children under a given age, 
say sixteen years, found violating the law, or m 
a state of destitution, which will inevitably lead 
to crime, shall be taken before the magistrate, 
and instead of being committed, as is now the 
case, to a criminal prison, they shall be sent 
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roposed asylum ; and the parents (and 
eae sau ability, the parishes to which 
they belong) shall pay the dry expenses of diet 
and clothing; say two shillings or three shil- 
lings per week, as the case may be. The effect 
of such legal enactment would be, that parents 
and parochial authorities would exert themselves 
to control, educate, and obtain employment for 
those for whom oe bound by law to pro- 
vide; and if they failed to do this, parishes and 
nts would have po right to complain, that, 
Paving neglected to perform their duty, the 
State should interpose and do their duty for 
them. Parishes and parents will have no right 
to complain if the State places itself in loco pa- 
rentis for the of making those happy 
and useful who would otherwise be wretched and 
useless members of society, charging the parent 
or the parish with the —— of their support ; 
an expense which has hitherto been thrown most 
unjustly upon the county rates, or has been de- 
frayed out of the fund raised from the taxation of 
the nation at large.” 

We are satisfied that a much more comprehen- 
sive view needs to be taken of the subject of ju- 
venile training as a preventive, than has 
hitherto met our eye. We may, perhaps, venture 
at some future time to present it. 

“The experiment has never been tried,” says 
an intelligent British magistrate, “of a State 
provision for innocent, but destitute and unpro- 
tected children, nor of any compulsory payment 
from the parent for the proper maintenance and 
education of the child. We must not be told 
therefore of Refuges and Magdalens, and Schools 
of Industry, and Philanthropic Societies, and 
provisions for poor criminals on their release 
from prison, or of any results which have fol- 
lowed on their adoption, as reasons why a new 
plan for rescuing the young, not from criminal 
causes or associations, but from the idleness 
and neglect which will lead to them, should not be 
tried. There are no examples for this purpose. 
We are satisficd from a long experience in such 
matters, that no difficulty would be found 
in placing out boys well taught, well brought up, 
under rules of strict discipline, and who have 
not yet become criminals. The expense of 
maintaining them as innocent children will be 
far less than that of maintaining them as felons, 
while we shall be destroying the root of this 
Upas tree, which stands in the midst of every 
densely populated neighborhood, spreading its 
branches so far in every direction, that the good 
and virtuous even can at length reach them, and 
think they are destroying the tree by endeavor- 
ing to keep its unweildy limbs within bounds by 

the pruning knife. A most fatal error!” 

The same magistrate regards the great causes 
of juvenile depravity and crime in the metropo- 
litan districts, to be “the absence of proper pa- 
rental or friendly care, and the absence of a 
comfortable home, and,”’ he avers, “that all chil- 
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dren above the age of seven, and under the age 
of fifteen years, suffering from either of these 
causes, require protection to prevent their get- 
ting into bad company, learning idle and disso- 
lute habits, growing up in ignorance, and be- 
coming an expense and burden on the country 
as criminals, and that such protection should be 
afforded by the State.” He then proposes— 

1. That an asylum for unprotected and desti- 
tute children shall be founded by the govern- 
ment, to be called the Child's Home. 

2. That provision be made in such asylum for 
instructing children in all useful arts, trades and 
occupations suitable to the working classes. 


3. That unprotected and destitute children 
shall be deemed to include all children above 
seven and under fifteen years of age under the 
following circumstances :—Children driven from 
their homes by the bad conduct of parents— 
Children neglected by their parents—Children 
who are orphans, and neglected by their parents 
—Children who have no one to protect them or 
provide for them, or for whom no one does provide 
—Children who, from their own misconduct, 
have no protection or provision found them— 
Children who are idle or dissolute, and whose 
parents or friends cannot control their bad con- 
duct—Children who are destitute of proper food, 
clothing, or education, owing to the poverty of 
their parents or friends, but whose parents or 
friends do not apply for or receive parish relief— 
Children who are destitute for want of employ- 
ment, and children of the class that become ju- 
venile offenders generally. 


4. That any such child as aforesaid may be 
brought before any two justices of the peace, by 
any constable or other peace officer, or by any 
overseer of the poor or other parish officer, and 
evidence on oath being given to the satisfaction 
of such justives, that the child is one of either 
of the classes enumerated in the foregoing clause, 
such justices may sign an order for the admis- 
sion of the child into the asylum. 

5. That when in the asylum, if not claimed 
or redeemed as hereinafter provided, the chil- 
dren shall be subject to be dealt with as the 
State thinks proper. 


6. That on a child being admitted into the 
asylum, inquiry shall be made by the commis- 
sioners as to the circumstances of the parents or 
other persons now by law bound to support the 
said child, and if found able to support, or to 
contribute to the support of the said child, the 
justices sending the said child to the asylum 
may make orders from time to time, for any 
amount of contribution to be paid for or towards 
the support of the said child in the said asylum. 

7. That such sums be collected for the use 
of the asylum by the overseer or rate collectors 
of the parish where persons on whom the order 
is made, reside, and that power be given to attach 
the property of such persons, or wages in the 
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hands of masters, or due from masters of such 
persons, in cases of working people or servants, 
to satisfy the amount named in such order. 

8. That all children sent to the said asylum 
be taught several useful trades, arts, or occupa- 
tions, besides the usual education of reading, 
writing and arithmetic—Journal of Prison 
Discipline. 






FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
(PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 19, 1851. 





—————_——_— 


Notwithstanding ‘the notice contained in our 
two preceding numbers, respecting the errors or 
misrepresentations relative to the characters and 
doctrines of our primitive Friends, which appear 
in the recently published biography of William 
Penn, the editor can hardly leave the subject with- 
out a few additional remarks. The book is cer- 
tainly an interesting one, and will no doubt be 
popular. It is therefore of importance that its 
errors, however they may have originated, should 
be pointed out. It is not intended to impeach, in 
any degree, the candor of the writer, yet we can 
scarcely evade the conclusion, that some of his 
mistakes manifest considerable, if not unjustifia- 
ble, inattention, 

The time in which the Society of Friends arose 
was confessedly one of unusual excitement, in the 
religious as well as in the political world. The 
reign of the Stuarts was characterized by a strug- 
gle between kingly and ecclesiastical despotism on 
one side, and political and religious freedom on the 
other ; and during this period many extravagancies 
in opinion and conduct were exhibited. When 
George Fox began to promulgate the doctrines 
which he had espoused, he was soon joined by 
converts from the various denominations of the 
day; and it would have been a marvellous circum- 
stance if none of those who embraced his doctrines 
had ever run into actions which would appear 
extravagant, when tested by the cool calculating 
rationality of our day. If some of them manifested, 
even without rebuke from their brethren, their zeal 
against the open vices, or false religion of their 
time, in a manner not easily reconciled with cur 
ideas of decorum, we ought to regard such actions, 
not as characteristic of Quakerism, but of the man- 
ners of the day. It seems to have been a fashion- 
able error of that time, to attribute to the Quakers, 
so called, the wild and ranting conduct of others 
with whom they had no connection, and against 
which they bore an unequivocal testimony. Of 
this error our author does not appear to have kept 
entirely free. The story (page 54) of the «fellow 
who went to Westminster with a drawn sword, and 
wounded several before he could be secured, de- 
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claring that he was moved by the Holy Ghos tp 
kill every man who sat in parliament,” js g aingu. 
larly unfortunate instance, if intended, as jt Seems 
to have been, to illustrate the fanaticism of ¢),, 
people called Quakers. The man was probably 
deranged; and certainly was not acting in cos, 
formity to the tenets of a Society that has always 
repudiated the use of the sword. 

The conduct of James Naylor has furnished , 
stereotype instance of Quaker extravagance, anj 
our author has not overlooked it. Yet he couyly 
hardly be ignorant of the fact, that his conduc 
was condemned by the great body of Friends, Yo 
I cannot find that James Naylor was guilty of the 
blasphemous conduct attributed to him by our 
author. That he ever assumed the appellation of 
the Messiah, or any of those terms usually assigned 
to the Saviour, does not appear. But he certainly 
gave countenance to language and acts, on the 
part of some of his deluded admirers, which drew 
upon him the unequivocal disapprobation of all 
judicious Friends. George Fox speaks of visiting 
the prison at Exeter in 1656, where many Friends 
were confined, and James Naylor amongst them. 
He says, “James had run out into imaginations, 
and a company with him, who raised up a great 
darkness in the nation.” He afterwards says, 
“The next day I spoke to James Naylor again; 
and he slighted what I said, was dark, and much 
out; yet he would have come and kissed me. But 
I said, since he had turned against the power of 
God, I could not receive his show of kindness. The 
Lord moved me to slight him, and to set the power 
of God over him.”’* 

Robert Barclay, more than twenty years afier- 
wards, being questioned by an opponent of the 
Society, what he thought of that honour and wor- 
ship that were given to James Naylor, as he rode 
into Bristol, October 24, 1656, answered, «I think 
it was both wicked and abominable, and so do the 
people called Quakers; who therefore disowned 
him, and all those who had an hand in it: as by 
the several letters found written to him, and other 
papers, if need be, I could at large prove. But it 
sufficeth to inform the reader of this, that he was 
denied: by that people, and not any ways after- 
wards owned by them, until several years after, 
that he testified his full repentance for that thing, 
in a public assembly upon his knees, with many 
tears.”’+ 

Several papers, written by James Naylor, con- 
demning his conduct, are contained in Sewel’s his- 
tory of the people called Quakers. From these it 
appears that his extravagance consisted, not in 
demanding, but in accepting, from his deluded ad- 
aE ee cael a a iene 

* Journal, vol. i., page 273. 
{ Barclay’s works, vol. 3, page 533. 
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mirers, who equally with himself, were rejected by 
tho Society of Friends, a homage which ought 
never to be paid to man. The charge of professing 
to be the Messiah, appears to have rested upon an 
expression contained in a letter addressed to him 
while at Exeter prison, that his name should be no 
more James Naylor, but Jesus. This, he says, 
struck him with fear when he read it, and he put 
it into his pocket, not intending any one should 
see it. But it was afterwards found in his posses- 
sion, and made public. 

It is, therefore, evident that the conduct of James 
Naylor, so far from being a specimen of Quaker- 
ism, only proves the weakness of man, and the 
danger of attempting to adorn ourselves with the 
Lord’s jewels. The Society of Friends is not 
chargeable with it. 

There are some minor errors of little importance, 
which yet are errors. Speaking, in his preface, of 
the lives of William Penn which had previously 
appeared, he says, “The life by Weems is fanciful 
and inaccurate, without being interesting ; it is an 
American publication, never reprinted in this 
country, Lewis’s is in the same position; it ap- 
peared a few years ago in successive numbers of 
the Friend, in Philadelphia; and I am not aware 
that it has ever been re-printed, even in America. 
All these,” including that of Besse, if not the life 
by Clarkson, “ are Quaker lives.” If by « Quaker 
lives” he means the productions of Quaker writers, 
he is quite mistaken ; neither Clarkson nor Weems 
made profession with Friends. Ifby the assertion 
that Lewis’s biography of Penn is in the same posi- 
tion with that of Weems, he means to say that it is 
fanciful and inaccurate, without being interesting, I 
must take the liberty to suppose, that in the applica- 
tion of the first two appellatives, he is somewhat in- 
accurate and fanciful himself. As to its publication 
in the Friend he iscertainly wrong. It was prepared 
as a religious life of William Penn, expressly for 
the Friends’ Library, and published in the 5th 
volume of that collection. None of those volumes 
have been reprinted. 

In page 249 he says, that on a deputation to 
James IL, upon his declaration in favour of reli- 
gious freedom, «the Quakers were headed by Penn; 
and, in the excess of their satisfaction, they even 
agreed to waive the uncourtly ceremony of the 
hat. In Sunderland’s apartment the deputation 
uncovered themselves, and, leaving their hats be 
hind, went into the presence bareheaded.” His 
authority is Barillon the French minister, who, 
probably, had as little conception as our author 
of the proper distinction between a ceremony 
and 9 religious conviction. If William Penn had 
Considered the uncovering of the head as a mere 
re to be observed or rejected at pleasure, 
* certainly would not have incurred the danger of 
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being disinherited by his father, rather than com- 
ply with the ceremony. The truth no doubt was, 
they were introduced into Sunderland’s apartment 
and their hats taken off. This, I understand, has 
been often done since that day, when Friends were 
about to appear in the royal presence. W. Penn 
and his companions would, no doubt, have gone 
into the royal presence without their shoes, if they 
had been taken off. 

In our last number, mention is made of Bancroft’s 
error with regard to a slave supposed to be held 
by W. Penn, at the time of his decease. By re- 
curring to a communication read at the centenary 
meeting of the American Philosophical Society, in 
1843, by our fellow-citizen, Job R. Tyson, I find 
that the correction of this mistake was owing to 
his researches. Dixon’s account is abridged from 
the appendix to his pamphlet. 





The Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia is now about 
to convene. ‘T'o those of our members who can re- 
trace the collecting of the great body of our most 
valued elders and fathers in the church at, or near 
the beginning of the current century, a present 
view of the seats which they occupied can scarcely 
fail to suggest some melancholy reflections. Where 
now, are those worthies who then composed the 
heads of the tribes? Where are John Parrish, 
Samuel Smith, Thomas Scattergood, William 
Savery, William Jackson, Jacob Lindley, John 
Hoskins, David Bacon, John Cox, George Dillwyn, 
Jonathan Evans, and a host of others, whose names 
and characters the busy memory calls into view ? 
They are gone, one and all, the way from which 
they will not return. The places which were once 
enlivened and rendered interesting by their pre- 
sence, shall know them no more forever. Their man- 
tles have fallen from them, but who has taken them 
up? This is an important inquiry, to be answered 
not so much by looking upon others, as by examin- 
ing which of these mantles we have been concerned 
to take up and employ. 





Departed this life at her residence in Moreland, 
Montgomery county, Pa., on the 8th inst., Racner 
Spencer, a valued member of Abington Monthly 
Meeting. 

During the later years of the life of this dear 
friend, it pleased her Heavenly Father to visit her 
with a protracted indisposition, which, through the 
efficacy of his grace, she was enabled to bear with 
much patience and Christian resignation. Quietude 
was eminently the clothing of her spirit, not only 
during the days of her affliction, but during the 
course of her exemplary life. Her last expression 
was a <lesire for an easy passage, which was merci- 
fully granted ; her purified spirit leaving the wasted 
tabernacle for its eternal home in perfect peace. 

¢ My covenant was with him of life and peace, I 
gave them to him for the fear wherewith he feared 
me, and was afraid before my name,” 
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Diep—On the 28th ult.. at the residence of her 
brother-in-law, Edward Wing, in Tiverton, R. L., 


Rhode Island Monthly Meeting. Having been 
faithful in a few and little things, she received 
ability to rule over more, and her friends are com- 
forted in the trust that she has received the answer 
of “ Well done.” 


» At her residence in Germantown, Philadel- 
phia county, Pa., on First day, the 6th inst., Saran 
Cuurcuman, widow of the late Mordecai Church- 
mar, of this city, in the 84th year of her age: a 
valuable member of our Religious Society. 


, On the 20th of First month last, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in-law John Harvey, near Harveys- 
burg, Warren county, Ohio, Grace PLumMer, a 
member of Miami Monthly Meeting, in the 76th 

ear of her age. During the progress of an afflict- 
ive disease, she often expressed a desire that she 








approaching dissolution, appeared peaceful and in 
resignation to the divine will. 


STATED ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BIBLE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Friends in America, will be held at the Committee 
Room, Arch street, on Seventh day evening, 19th 
inst., at8 o’clock. Friends of both sexes are par- 
ticularly invited to attend. 


Cuar_es ELIs, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 4th mo. 14. 





ANNUAL MEETING HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch street, on Second day afternooon, 5th mo. 12, 
next at 4 o’clock. Cuarves Ex xis, Secretary. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 19th. 


WILMINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
S. Ausop, Principal. 


The above institution is located in one of the 
healthiest parts of the city of Wilmington, enjoying 
advantages in this respect unsurpassed by any in- 
stitution in the country. The uniform healthful- 
ness of the location, is proved by the fact that for 
the last two years, not a single case of sickness 
needing medical advice has occurred in the school. 





THE BOHEMIAN SOLDIER. 


The short sketch of the soldier's life, now presented 
to the reader is taken from English notes, made after each 
conversatien had occutred.—J. Y. 

Stamford Hill, Eleventh month, 1850. 

In a picturesque spot among the mountains 
of Bohemia, stands one of those busy watering 
places for which Germany is famous; hill and 
dale, wood and water, with avenues of the aca- 
cias intersected by purling rivulet, and lined 
with white looking lodging-houses, all combine 
to form one of the loveliest landscapes that va- 
riegated nature could well present to the eye of 
the traveller. 
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Ann Hopkins, aged 80 years, a valuable Elder of 


might be preserved in patience ; and in prospect of 









The Annual Meeting of the Bible Association of 


The efficacy of the mineral springs of this ¢, 
quented place, induced the Emperor to }yjjj , 
hospital for sick and wounded soldiers. .,) 
during the troubles of continental Europe. es... 
cially since the revolution of Hungary and 4). 
tria, this Lazaret has seldom had fewer 4}... 
three to four hundred inmates. The Susceptibl; 
heart of the christian philanthropist may be op, 
what gladdened to find such an alleviatioy prs 
vided for suffering humanity, but he will moury}, 
sadness, that war, as the baneful cause, jg - 
removed, that the dreadful effect might cease, 

How pitiable is the life of the soldier, even j, 
a temporal point of view. He has many hapj. 
ships to endure, is often wounded and cripple; 
for life ; excited to feel enmity against those of 
whom he knows nothing, and to commit crime 
at which his nature would shudder, if the yoig: 
of conscience were suffered to be heard. In ey. 
templating these objects of misery, how js tly 
christian traveller led to detest the awful sys. 
tem of war. Let us take a sketch of the history 
of one of the inmates of the hospital in questioy, 
who had excited our sympathy on seeing him om 
a sunny morning, limping with his disabled 
limbs by the aid of his stick, half a step aty 
time, from his abode, to enjoy a little fresh air 
on one of the seats in the promenade—after pus. 
sing him several times, we contrived to make 
his acquaintance. He was a native of Pragu, 
and, according to custom, at an early age he 
was sent to the military school, and from youth 
to manhood condemned to devote all the energies 
of body and mind to the art of destroying bis 
fellow-creatures. He had spent thirty of the 
best years of his life in the service of the army, 
had been engaged in many bloody battles in 
France, Spain and Italy, as well as in his ova 
country. His history is only one of tens 1 
thousands, and what is his reward—his sons are 
brought up to follow the course of their father— 
his wife is living in the city of his nativity, par'- 
ly on government pittance, and partly on publi 
charity ; the only prospect for himself is to end 
his days in the hospital where he is dragging ot 
his miserable existence on a few pence a-diy; 
separated from all that is dear to him in this 
world, and deprived of the help of those to whom 
he had a right to look for solace in his bodily‘ 
fliction, and increasing years. 
Before we approached this forlorn object, and 
heard the particulars of his case as above related, 
our hearts were filled with sympathy from s 
ing his helpless and dejected appearance; %°™ 
row was stamped upon his countenance, and ve 
longed that he might be enabled to participate 
in the consolations of the gospel. 

He was indeed of the weary and heavy lade, 
and seemed greatly to stand in need of that pr 
cious invitation extended by our blessed Redeem 


er, “Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Under 


this impression, we seated ourselves beside la 
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expressed our sympathy for him under his 
oats ‘afirmities; he sighed deeply, and regard- 
‘ng us with surprise, not being much accustomed 
to soothing language, said, “ I do indeed greatly 
caffer and have very little comfort, for I am sepa- 
rated from all that are dear to me, and I drag on 
, wretched life from day to day. 

He was told that there was One on high who 
had compassion on his infirmities, even that bles- 
sed Saviour who died for him, and who invites 
all the weary and heavy laden to come to him 
that they might find rest. He burst into tears, 
and said, “If I could but believe that He cares 
for such a poor miserable creature as I am, I 
should feel comfort under all.” He was as- 
sured, that the Lord did care for him, that he was 
pear to him at that moment, and that he had 
only to lift up his heart in prayer, to be heard. 
“J dopray,” he replied, “ but I have led a wicked 
life, and 1 am afraid He will punish me for my 


sins.” 


He was some to believe that it was in 
mercy the Lord had laid his hand upon him, 
and that his bodily and mental sufferings were 
designed to lead him to repentance and faith in 
Christ, who came into the world “to seck and 
to save that which was lost.” “ Lost, I am 
indeed, but He is a merciful Saviour, and I will 
believe in Him.” He was exhorted to abide under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, which had al- 
ready shown him his need of a Saviour, and who 
as he depended upon Him, and prayed that his 
afflictions might be sanctified, would extend his 
pardoning mercy. We sat some time in silence 
by his side, which he did not interrupt, and men- 
tal prayer did arise in our hearts for this poor 
unhappy wanderer. The canopy of heavenly 
love seemed spread over us, and we believe, he 
was enabled to participate in the feeling, for he 
a composed and gave us a short sketch of 
ife. 

Upon being asked, respecting Lis religious 
eae he said he was a Roman Catholic, 

ut had been taught nothing more than obedi- 
ence to the priest and the duty of going to hear 
the mass, when opportunity offered. This, how- 
ever, was but seldom, for be was constantly un- 
der military discipline, and much excited by the 
varieties of his profession in the different coun- 
tries where he was called to serve. 

We presented him with some tracts on the 
Principles of religion—he regarded them with 
pleasure, and it was suggested that he might 
distribute some to his comrades in the hospital. 
That I will, he replied, and perceiving some 
texts of Scripture, he asked, are these in the 
New Testament? I have long wished to havea 
Testament, but nobody can lend me one, and 
there are none in the Asylum. When we pre- 
sented him with one, his eyes sparkled with joy, 

® kissed it, and wept, as we expressed a desire 
that it might be blessed to his soul. “TI will 


ten home,” said he, “and read some part of it have lost my spectacles, now, what shall I do, 
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before it becomes too dark.” The drum was 

beating for return to quarters, and after receiv- 

ing many grateful acknowledgments we parted. 

It was a few days before we saw him again, and 

the sabbath had intervened. He was seated on 

the same seat where we had conversed with him, 

and appeared very pensive. After the usual 

salutation, we enquired if he had not derived 

some consolation from his Testament? “ Yes, 

yes, very much; I read many chapters every day, 

and they were soothing to my spirits, but”— 

and he wept, “I have lost it!’ “Has the 

priest taken it away ?”’ we enquired. “Ono! I 

took it with me to the chapel, thinking to 

read it during the Latin service which I could 

not understand; and as I entered, a good 
lady observing my helpless condition, gave me 

a paper gulden; I placed it between the leaves 
of my Testament, and during the time of 
prayer, I put it on the seat with my cap over 
it, and my memory is so bad, since my bodily 
affliction, that when the service was over, I took 
up my cap and left my Testament upon the seat. 
As soon as I was gone out of the chapel, 1 recol- 
lected it, and immediately returned, but it was 
nowhere to be found, the door-keeper had not 
seen it. How stupid I am, if it had been the 

gulden only I could have borne it. We regret- 
ted his loss, and strove to comfort him, but fear- 
ing lest there might be some deception in the 
tale, we did not venture to promise him another, 
but thought it most prudent, first, to enquire 
into his character. Respecting the tracts, he 
said, his comrades were very glad of them, for 
many of them were suffering from the effects 
of their warfare, and needed the consolation of 
religion. 

Two days after this we were strolling in the 
Plantation, and stopped mechanically at the seat 
where we had conversed with the old soldier; 
here we discovered a pair of spectacles, and upon 
examination were convinced that they belonged 
to our poor friend. This occurrence was a proof 
to us of his defective memory, and went far to 
assure us of the truth of his tale respecting the 
lost Testament and gulden. We took possession 
of them with a view to restore them to him, and 
had not gone far, before we perceived him sitting 
on a seat at some distance, and looking very for- 
lorn, with his poor lame hands folded together 
as if in prayer. We had some new tracts with 
us, which we had printed in town, and thought 
we would present them to him to read, which 
would soon prove whether the spectacles belong- 
ed to him as he could read nothing without 
them. He was in a suffering state both of body 
and mind, yet received the tracts with a smile of 
pleasure, saying, “I have given away all the 
others, and my poor comrades read them with de- 
light.” Feeling in his pocket with the hand 
least affected, for his spectacles, and not findin 
them, he trembled, and cried with emotion, «f 
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what will become of me? I remember nothing 
now.’ We hastened to relieve his anxiety by 
presenting them to him, telling him where we 
had found them. He was quite overcome with 
gratitude, and could hardly speak ; recovering 
and sincerely thanking us, he blamed his care- 
lessness, and said it was no wonder he had lost 
his dear Testament. After a little more conver- 
sation, from which it appeared that he remained 
under serious impressions, we enquired if he 
wished to have another Testament. ‘I would 
give all I have for it,” was the answer, “but this 
is too much to ask after my sad forgetfulness.’’ 
He was then presented with one, and a desire 
expressed that the divine blessing might accom- 
pany it; it wasadded that if any of his comrades 
wished to read it, he might lend it to them from 
time to time, but he must take care to have it 
returned. ‘I will indeed take great care of it,” 
he replied, “ for it is precious to my soul.” He 
appeared much comforted; and we parted from 
him with astrong impression of his honesty, and 
that the work of the Lord was going forward in 
his heart. 

It was on the evening before we left for Prague 
that we saw our poor friend for the last time. 
He met us with a cheerful countenance ; telling 
us how well our tracts had been received, and 
that his Testament had been requested as a loan 
for a few hours, and returned to him with warm 
commendation of the parts which had been read. 
We rejoiced with him, and dwelt a little on the 
duty of endeavoring to enlighten our fellow- 
creatures as children of the same Father and re- 
deemed by the same Lord. He said, if he were 
able to do anything in that way it would lighten 
his afflictions, but he was so feeble, so forgetful, 
sounworthy. He then spoke of his wife who 
was living at Prague with his only daughter, 
and said, she found it hard work to get a poor 
living. His sons could afford no help,—were 
far away in the army, and his daughter, in the 
low state of the country, had sought a place in 
vain. He would rejoice to be with them, but 
what could he do; he would only be a burden ; 
he often thought of them, but believed it was his 
duty to be content, and to trust in the Lord, 
who had consoled him by his Spirit, and at times 
he felt a hope that through his mercy in Christ 
Jesus his sins would be forgiven. 

It was truly affecting to witness his humility, 
and we remained under the feeling of Divine 
love tillnear the time to separate. A little 
counsel was handed to be frequent in prayer, 
not only for himself, but for those dear to him, 
his wife and children, with his associates in the 
Asylum. After this, we took a most affection- 
ate leave of our poor friend, who did not fail to 
pour his blessings upon us, assuring us it was 
the hand of Providence which led us to him, and 
made us the instruments of pointing out the only 
source of true comfort. The Lord will be with 
you,” said he, “on your journey, He will bless 
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your labours in this cause, and lead you 
to your native country and your friends.” jy" 
tears flowed abundantly as he uttere 
words, ‘“‘ remember me in your prayers.” 


tinued care of that great Shepherd, who had by. 
pleased in a remarkable manner to visit his oa 
and bring, in unbounded mercy, this poor stray. 
wanderer to his fold of rest. - 


following Report of the state of the Institut, 
under their care :— 


month, 1850, was 48; since which time 20 hay 
been admitted, making the whole number unde 
care 68. 
2 died. Of the patients discharged, 12 wer 
restored, 4 improved, and 7 were without mate. 
rial improvement. 
the first instant, was 43,—of whiom 8 are x. 
stored, 6 improved, and 34 stationary. 


him, on the Ist instant, of $89.57, and a balance 
of the legacy of Beulah Sansom, of $99.96, du: 


shows the expenditures and receipts, during the 
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He was indeed secretly committed to the wo» 





Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Manny, 
of the Asylum for the relief of persons i. 
prived of the use of their reason, near Philp 


delphia, 
The Managers present to the Contributors th, 


The number of patients on the 1st of the Thip) 
Of these 23 have been discharged, an 
The number on our list oy 
The Treasurer’s Report exhibits a balance du 


the Asylum. 
The Report of the Committee on Accounts, 


past year, to have been as follows: 
For salaries and wages, - - $3,678 49 
Farm and family expenses, includ- 
ing new furniture and repairs 


to the buildings, - - 6,742 10 
Medical department, - - 1,104 2 
Incidental expenses, - ~~ 169 3s 
Annuities, - ae - 318 10 


$12,012 2 
During the same period, the amount charged 
for the board of patients, &c., is $9,179 07; for 
interest and ground rents, there have been r- 
ceived, $702 16; and twenty-eight life contr. 
butions of $25 each, have been received from 
members of the four monthly meetings in this 
city, and Frankford Monthly meeting ;—amount 
ing in all, with a donation of $4 to $704; 
sulting in a deficiency of $1,427 06. 
The products of the Farm have been estimated 
as follows :—39 wagon loads of hay, 884 bushels 
of wheat, 350 bushels of potatoes, 150 bushels 
of turnips, 300 bushels of corn in the ear, 2,50! 
lbs. of pork. An abundant supply of garden 
vegetables, and of cream and milk for the supply 
of the house; and a partial supply of butter. 
Products of the farm, &c., have been soli 
amounting to $236 54. aod 
The Managers continue to be deeply impress 
with the importance of rendering the Asylum, 
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. ts, adapted to promote the comfort 
ot ne of the patients ; and, as far as 
atl means can avail, to aid in restoring them 
on year improvements in the buildings and 
on the premises are suggested, a number of 
yhich have been made during the past year ; all 
designed to aid in accomplishing this object. 

In such an Institution as ours, fitted for the 
comfortable accommodation of from sixty to 
sixty-five patients; where ample arrangements 
and facilities exist for medical and moral treat- 
ment, the opportunity for frequent exercise in 
the open air, and for employment on a farm and 

en, combined with the varied in-door amuse- 
ments and occupations, it may readily be per- 
ceived by the relatives and friends of patients, 


_ what advantages are enjoyed. 


A committee of the Board of Managers visit 
the Asylum every week, go through the build- 
jngs and premises, and generally see every pa- 
tient that is not absent in the daily walks or 
carriage excursions in the neighbourhood. 

With the co-operation of the officers of the 
Institution, the Board believe they are thus ena- 


Whilst means are thus abundantly provided in 
this and other similar institutions, the Managers 
would impress upon the attention of the friends 
of patients, how important it is for the latter, 
that application should be made for their admis- 
sion early, whilst the disease is curable, instead 
of deferring it until it assumes a chronic form. 

Referring to the accompanying Report of the 
Superintendent* for more particular information 
in regard to the patients, and the means which 
have been, in many instances, successfully. em- 
ployed in promoting their recovery, the Mana- 
gers gratefully acknowledge the many mercies 
extended by a beneficent Providence over the 
Institution under their care. 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1851. 





THE USES OF WATER. 


Since you have politely consented to follow 
me with a brief investigation of the anatomy and 
physiology of the skin, on condition that I over- 
leap all hard names and words, I will enter upon 
the examination ; yet you will not expect more 
than a very — idea; still 1’ll promise you, 
that this shall be quite sufficient to a very intel- 
ligent understanding of its office and functions, 
and quite enough to indicate the necessity for 
oe bathing, and constant attention 


Do you really know what the skin is? I'll 





* Some portions of this report will probably be given 
i0 Our paper next week.—Ep. 


| nutrition would no longer be necessary. 
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venture to say you do not, though you examine 
your cheeks so closely in the mirror, a dozen 
timesaday. It is the outside covering of the 
body; a double covering; the dermis, or ¢rve 
skin, and the epidermis or scarf skin. Now 
that delicate epidermis upon your lips is real 
skin; the air tubes, the stomach, &c., fied their 
covering; so that the inner as well as the outer 
man has its coating of skin. Then this skin has 
its blood-vessels, its nerves, its glands and pores, 
and perspiratory tubes. It is a wonderfully 
complicated piece of machinery; and you are 
expected to keep in order all these nerves, these 
little sweat and air-forming glands, with their 
seven millions of respiratory tubes which open 
upon the surface, and if stretched out in a con- 
tinuous line would reach twenty-eight miles. 

Suppose, madam, you should say you will not 
keep these tubes in order,—that you will not be 
chimney-sweep for any body! Well, then, you 
must let the soot accumulate, and the chimney 
will soon cease to draw, and the house show a 
mighty smoky appearance. 

You ask why it is so very important to keep 
open these little ducts? You are sensible that 


‘bled to secure to the patients that watchful | there is not a single atom of all your body at 
" supervision, and that unremitting kindness and | rest. 
- care which distinguish the present enlightened 
_ system for the treatment of the insane. 


All is change, constant change. The old 
matter is being broken down, to give way for 
the deposit of new. If this were not so, when 
the body had once arrived at full maturity, 
In a 
healthy adult, the skin in the course of twenty- 
four hours removes from the general system 
about two and a half pounds ; Sut should the 
functions of this organ, either by neglect or dis- 
ease, become interrupted, then the mass of this 
refuse matter is thrown back, and deteriorates 
the whole volume of blood. 

You can now see a necessity, of most para- 
mount importance, for keeping open these pores. 
Still more, when you reflect that the skin is a 
breathing organ. In some animals, respiration 
is carried on by the skin alone, and in man it 
aids the lungs very materially in changing the 
condition and colour of the blood. 

This important organ possesses still many 
more faculties, which want of room will prevent 
us from noticing; such as being the organ of 
touch, a regulator of animal heat; possessing a 
power of resisting great extremes of temperature. 
It is proved that a man can for a short time 
support existence in a heat of 260 deg. of Fahr., 
and he can inhabit a country so cold as to drive 
away the polar bear. There is, however, one 
function which is too closely connected with your 
welfare, and the subject directly before us, to 
pass unnoticed, and that is, the Sympathy be- 
tween the Shin and the Internal Organs. 

In my experience, chronic disorders of the 
stomach invariably produce a dry, harsh state 
of the skin, with, usually, a sallow complexion. 

If you have a dyspepsia, you need not wonder 
why your delicate exterior covering is rough and 
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crepitus; nor can you with any reason hope to 
see it changed, so long as the gastric disturbance 
continues. Apply to your medival adviser; take 
proper measures; have your dyspepsia cured, 
and the soft pliancy, smoothness and delicate 
whiteness will return. 

You wish to know something of the cause of 
those pimples which so much annoy you. 

Well, there is a direct and indirect cause. 
Those pimples are inflamed sebaceous glands, 
which lie near the surface, and from which 
come off all those little ducts before mentioned. 
Suppose they become clogged with perspirable 
matter, their mouths closed up by external ac- 
cretions, and new portions of waste material are 
urged forward from within, but find no outlet, 
will not this wrid substance inflame the duct, 
the gland, and the skin? Remember, I am not 
speaking of channels as capacious as the Thames 
tunnel, but of tubes infinitesimally small, beyond 
the reach of the naked eye. This may be called 
a direct cause; and a second is produced by 
excessive eating and drinking, overcharging the 
blood with gross materials, which inflames the 
ducts and glands from its irritating properties. 

You can now very easily see, however, that 
when there is no internal disorder, these evils 
are very easily remedied. You will at once an- 
ticipate that [ shall lay down TeMPERANCE, 
CLEANLINESS and EXERCISE. 

I have comprised in three words a specific for 
personal comeliness, beauty of complexion, buoy- 
ancy of spirits, elasticity of motion; and some 
time I shall tell you precisely how to use these 
means, so as to obtain from them the highest 
advantage. In the meantime, as 1 know you to 
be convinced that beauty is a fortune belonging 
mainly to those only who merit and deserve it, 
I am satisfied you will at once adopt measures 
to reclaim any portion you may, through indo- 
lence or indiscretion, have lost, and to preserve 
that liberal portion you already possess. The 
more especially may [ hope for this, when I tell 
you, that by the means indicated above, the 
ladies of the East render and preserve their 
skins softer than the tenderest babies in this 
climate, and also keep themselves in excellent 
health, which their confinement would otherwise 
destroy.— La. Inquirer. 





DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, a very 
distinguished person in the reign of Charles II, 
was described, by the Earl of Clarendon, as a 
‘man of noble presence, great liveliness of wit, 
with a faculty of turning serious things into ridi- 
cule ; having no principles of religion, virtue, or 
friendship; pleasure, frolic, and extravagant 
diversion being all he regarded ;’’ his noble for- 
tune was sacrificed to his evil habits, and he 
became contemptible, and poor, and sickly, and 
sunk in all respects. At length, when near his 





end, and mournfully looking over hislife of for 
he addressed a letter to his particular frjeyq lr 
Barrow, from which the following affecting . 
tences are extracted: “ How despicable. i 
dear friend, is that man who never prays to hi 
God but in the time of distress! In what tam 
ner can he supplicate that Omnipotent Being 
his afflictions, whom, in the time of his prog 
perity, he never remembered with reyerene, i 
Do not brand me with infidelity, when I tell yo 
that [ am almost ashamed to offer up WY peti 
tions at the throne of grace, or to implore tha: 
divine mercy in the next world which | "vee 
scandalously abused in this.” “From wy 
rank, 1 might have expected affluence to - 
upon my life; from religion and understandiyy 
peace to smile upon my end : instead of which | 
am afflicted with poverty, and haunted with r.. 
morse ; despised by my country, and, I fear, 
forsaken by my God !” 


IR 








RICHARD HOOKER. 


The learned and pious Richard Hooker ey. 
pressed as follows, a short time before his end: 
‘‘T have lived to see that this world is ful] of 
perturbations ; and I have been long preparing 
to leave it, and gathering comfort for the awful 
hour of making up my account with God, which 
I now apprehend to be near. And though [ 
have, by his grace, loved him in youth, and 
feared him in my age, and laboured to have a 
conscience void of offence towards him, and to- 
wards all men; yet, if thou, Lord, shouldst be 
extreme to mark what I have done amiss, how 
shall I abide it! Where I have failed, Lord, 
show mercy to me! for I plead not my righte- 
ousness, but the forgiveness of my unrighteous- 
ness, through His merits who died to purchase 
pardon for penitent sinners. And since | owe 
thee a death, Lord, let it not be terrible, and 
then choose thy own time; I submit to it. Let 
not mine, O Lord, but thy will be done!” At 
another time he said, “God hath heard my daily 
petition: for I am at peace with all men, and 
He is at peace with me. From this blessed assu- 
rance I feel that inward joy which the world can 
neither give nor take from me. My conscience 
beareth me this witness; and this witness makes 
the thoughts of death joyful. I could wish to 
live, to do the church more service ; but I can- 
not hope it; for my days are past, as a shadow 
that returns not.” 


RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


At the February monthly meeting of the 
Franklin Institute, G@. W. Smith, Esq., who bas 
been long engaged in such researches, presented 
a very interesting account of the aggregate 
extent of all the railroads in the United States, 
including those which will be completed during 
the present year. They amount in all to no less 
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ousand six hundred and eighteen 
tyne aaing those which will be entirely 
m leted next year, the total extent will 
= twelve thousand six hundred miles; 
peor than sufficient, as Mr. S. justly said, if ex- 
wnded in one line, to reach round half the 
sreamference of the globe. This aggregate 
beyond that of the railways in all the rest 

of the world. saat 
Golomon W. Roberts, Esq-, the distinguished 
engineer of the Ohio and Pennsylvania road,who 
was present at the meeting, concurred in the 
opinion of Mr. Smith as to the number of miles 
of railway which would be in use in the United 
States in the course of next year, and declared 
his belief that in less than three years from the 
resent time, there witl be a continuous line 
of railroads from Philadelphia to the Mississippi 
river, or St. Louis, and also, by Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan, to the Mississippi, at Galena, each 

line being more than a thousand miles long. 

N. A. and U, S. Gazette. 





GOOD EFFECTS OF TEETOTALISM AT SEA. 


Captain Briggs, master of an American vessel 
of 640 tons, who for twenty-four years, has 
been engaged in trading to all parts of the 
world, and who has commanded ships for 
fourteen years, gave evidence before the 
committee of the Navigation Laws, “ that 
American ships make quicker passages, and de- 
liver their cargoes in better condition than Eng- 
lish; that drunkenness on board American 
vessels is rarely known, as not one vessel in a 
hundred carries out any spirits, except in the 
medicine chest. One consequence of which is the 
promotion of better discipline on board, and many 
men rise to be officers who would else have re- 
mained before the mast all their lives. Some 
men serve under the same captain formany years. 
He (Capt. B.) has men who have served with 
him for several years. They give Swedes the 
preference over English, because of the lax disci- 
pline of English sailors.” We are glad to know 
that this reproach is likely to be rapidly wiped 
away from our English ship-owners and sailors, 
as great numbers are now sailing on the total 
abstinence principle; and we can boast of no 
mean number sailing from Scarborough and 
belonging to Scarborough owners. on board which 
the use of alcoholic stimulants is strictly pro- 
hibited.— Scarborough Temperance Visitor. 





CHRISTIAN LABORS IN MEXICO. 


With the promptitude characteristic of their 
wn oedom, the American Tract Society 
succeeded the march of our armies in Mexico, 
by their more peaceful and efficient forces. For 
two or three years past they have supported 
several Colporteurs there. Their success has 
been encouraging ; doors of usefulness have been 
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opened to them, and many have been led to 
serious inquiries as to the truth of their religion, 
though this success has not been attained without 
great personal danger. A recent letter from the 
Superintendent of Colportage at New Orleans, 
to the Society, gives the following illustration of 
the perils of doing good in that country. 

“One Colporteur is still in Mexico. He has 
travelled, in great peril, from Indians, robbers 
and false friends, but up to the last accounts he 
was safe, except the loss of some property. On 
one tour, after passing several ranchos in which 
from one to four men had been killed by Indians, 
he stopped for the night. The Indians came on 
the village in the night, and carried away some 
women and children. The pursuing Mexicans 
found one child cast away dead, and brought it 
back warm to its mother. On leaving a village 
to return again, he left his money with a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, fearing he might 
be killed by the way. On returning, he learned 
that his friend went out of the village a little 
way, and was shot. His money was in the hands 
of the probate, and he saw little prospect of get- 
ting it again. As he was going to another place 
with two companions professedly friendly, and 
travelling in company for safety, he saw them 
hold a short consultation and then separate; one 
rode on, and the other fell back out of sight—a 
sure precursor of intended evil. He could do 
no better than go on, praying and trusting in 
God. Left without a guide he lost his way, 
and fell unexpectedly on a rancho, where he was 
kindly treated and safely sheltered for the night. 
The next evening, as he drew near a village, he 
was fired at from the bushes by the wayside. 
The ball passed harmlessly by his head. The 
robber appeared abashed at missing him when so 
near, and made no attempt to follow or fire at 
him again.”—NV. Amer. and U. S. Gaz. 





LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER. 


We learn from the Detroit Free Press that in 
1849 eleven hundred and fourteen tons of cop- 
per were taken from the mines. In 1850 the 
amount exceeded four thousand tons, and it is 
said that during the present year six thousand or 
more tons, enough to supply the whole consump- 
tion of the metal in the United States, will be 


shipped. 


God often touches our best comforts, and 
calls for that we most love, and are least willing 
to part with. Not that he always takes it utter- 
ly away, but to prove the soul’s integrity, to 
caution us from excesses, and that we may re- 
member Him, the author of those blessings we 
possess, and live loose to them; the way to 
keep our enjoyments is to resign them; and 
though that be hard, it is sweet to see them re- 
turned, as Isaac was to his father Abraham, with 
more love and blessing than before. 
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An eloquent reformer, a Catholic priest, Father 
Gavazzi, has been lecturing in London, on the 
corruptions of the Papacy. Gavazzi lectures in 
Italian, his language is most passionate and pow- 
erful, and his figure is strikingly noble. He has 
fearlessly attacked the Pope and Cardinal Wise- 
man, andalthough a warm Catholic, he urges the 
necessity of a thorough reform in the church of 
Rome. 





LINES IN REFERENCE TO MARY MERRY.* 


Blest be that pure redeeming power, 
Which visits fallen man; 

Restraining in temptation’s hour, 
Through life's uncertain span. 


Here we behold the Saviour’s love, 
In sin’s dark hour revealed ; 

The hard unthinking heart to move; 
lts guile no more concealed. 


And grace was given to hear the voice, 
Which brought salvation near; 

To make his love her happy choice, 
Who dried the falling tear. 


Illumined by the Lord of day, 
The lamp within her breast’ 
Threw all around that cheering ray, 
Which shines in endless rest. 


This instrument, though poor and weak, 
The Holy Spirit gave, 

Through purifying faith, to speak 
Of Him who died to save, 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Domestic.—The Gardonne Crevasse in the Mis. 
sissippi continues to increase. The plantations in 
the vicinity, for the distance of more than six miles, 
are on feet under water, and many valuable 
crops destroyed. 

The Governor of Massachusetts has signed the 
plurality election bill, and, as it takes effect imme- 
diately, a plurality will elect at the next trial in 
those districts where there is now no choice. 

Late advices from Rio de Janeiro state that the 
Brazilian Government is making vigorous efforts 
to break up the slave trade. Several captures have 
been recently made by one of the naval steamers, 
which, in one instance, carried off 200 newly im- 
ported negroes from the Island of Marambaia. 

The case of Thomas Sims, claimed as a fugitive 
slave, was decided at Boston on the 11th inst., by 
the delivery of Sims tothe claimant. Much excite- 
ment existed in the city, anda large police force 
was employed to convey the captive to the brig 
Acorn, which lay in waiting to carry him back to 
Savannah. Several police officers accompanied the 
fugitive, in the vessel, to Savannah. It may be a 
cobiast of inquiry, whether it will not be more eco- 
nomical for the general government to purchase the 
fugitive slaves found in the free states, than to pay 
the expense of transporting them to the states from 
which they escaped. 

An agency has been established in Charleston, 
S. C., for the sale of tea plants and seeds, sent 


——— — 


* Vide page 467. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 





directly from China. Junius Smith, Esq,, wip), 
been for two years past making experiments jy, o 
cultivation of the plant in South Caroling has m2 
marked that it blossoms there at the same time ane 
China and India, and that the manner of jts }),. 
soming indicates a similarity of climate, and .. 
adaptation of the temperature of the 
cultivation. 


The Louisville (Kentucky) Journal ‘states tha; ‘ 
recent act of the Legislature, fixing the salaries ,; 
the Governor, the Judges, and some other officer. 
is so expressed as to make the sums payable guar. 
terly, which were evidently designed to be paid gy. 
nually. Thus rendering the salaries four times a; 
great as they were intended to be. And as the cop. 
stitution prohibits the reduction of such salaries 
during the term of incumbency, the error cannot be 
rectified by a succeeding Legislature, until the pre. 
sent terms of office expire, 


A mail from New Mexico, bringing dates to the 
4th ult., announces the inauguration of the ney 
Governor, James 8. Calhoun, with considerable 
parade. 


: an 
South to its 


The attention of the authorities in New Orleans. 
has been called to the danger of introducing malig. 
nant diseases into the city, by the immigrants, 
many of whom are landed in a very miserable con. 
dition. Several of the vessels which have lately 
arrived with passengers, are represented as densely 
crowded, and very imperfectly ventilated. Many 
of the miserable sufferers pass almost immediately 
from these vessels to the hospitals. 


European News.—The steamship Africa, which 
left Liverpool on the 28th ult., arrived at New York 
on the 10th inst. 

Enc.ianp.—The markets were improving. Cot- 
ton had sustained another advance, and Wheat and 
Indian Corn were also higher. The Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill had been carried to a second reading by 
a vote of 438 to 95. 

It appears that considerable dissatisfaction exists 
among the American contributors to the “ World’s 
Fair,’ and a meeting had been held by them on 
the subject. They complain of delay in affording 
protection to aie which required a patent, and 
also that the Commissioners had not kept faith with 
the contributors. 


France.—This country continues in an unsettled 
condition, and riots are Sempea in the provinces. 

Ecypr.—Egypt is in a thriving state, and its 
trade is developing itself more largely every yeah 
the wealth of the nation is incréasing. and the 
security to travellers is now represented as complete. 
Abbas Pasha has officially announced his intention 
of making a railroad between Cairo and Alex- 
andria. 


Sourn Arrica.—The disturbances in South Africa 
still continue. It is feared that hostilities may be 
protracted for months, and that the extreme points 
on the frontier will suffer seriously from inroads by 
the natives. Assistance from Natal was expected. 

Fossil eggs of an enormous size have recently 
been discovered in Madagascar. Three of these 
egzs, said to be of the capacity of two gallons, 
together with the bones of a gigantic bird, have 
been brought to France and made the subject of a 
formal report to the Académie des Sciences, by M- 
ae Geoffroy St. Hilaire, a distinguished natu 
ralist. 





